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SOME ASPECTS OF WINNEBAGO ARCHEOLOGY 
By PAUL RADIN 

THANKS to the activities of the Wisconsin Archaeological 
Society, an ever increasing mass of data relating to the 
antiquities of that state is now being collected. Much 
still remains to be done. It will, for instance, be impossible to 
correctly answer all the problems that have arisen from even a 
preliminary study of the data, until, on the one hand, a complete 
and thorough archeological survey of the entire state has been 
made coupled with a survey of the adjacent states and until, on 
the other hand, this data has been critically examined and in- 
terpreted by means of the ethnological facts at our disposal. 
Owing to the unfortunate lack of correlation between kindred 
sciences, due in part to the different historical developments of 
each subject archeology has too often been cultivated entirely 
apart from ethnology. This has, it is needless to say, given rise 
to a number of misconceptions and has, in addition, created a certain 
number of pseudo-problems. It is not with any desire of infringing 
upon the sacred rights of archeological research but from the simple 
desire of clarifying a condition of affairs that has at times threatened 
to nullify the results of both ethnological and archeological investi- 
gations, that it seems justifiable to state categorically that in very 
few cases has much good come from haphazard archeological in- 
vestigations, begun without direct reference to problems suggested 
by ethnology. Archeology is necessarily but one phase of ethnology 
and if, owing to the richness of the material, it seems expedient to 
treat it as a separate science, the intimate relation it bears to the 
latter should never for a moment be forgotten. It is of the greatest 
importance, then, that the r61e of ethnology, iii the consideration of 
archeological investigations, should always be borne in mind, and it 
is in connection with a cultural area where the evil results of a one- 
sided archeological study have been painfully apparent, that the fol- 
lowing paper was written. 

AM. ANTH., N. S., 13— 34 5*7 
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In Wisconsin, of all areas within the United States, the most 
fantastic theories have been developed to account for certain pe- 
culiar, archeological features that upon inquiry have been ex- 
plained in a very simple manner indeed and in which, as a matter 
of fact, the peculiar features turn out to be " archeological " 
only by sufferance. We do not in the least wish to disparage 
the careful work done by numerous investigators in Wisconsin 
ancf elsewhere, but we do wish to bring home to them how much 
better would their object have been accomplished, had they tem- 
pered their antiquarian enthusiasm with an attempt at realizing 
what ethnological information was requisite for a correct under- 
standing of the problems with which they were confronted. As 
a matter of fact, when everything else had failed, a chance bit of 
information obtained by Dr Stout of the University of Wisconsin 
explained that one feature for which Wisconsin was renowned, 
namely, the effigy mounds. 

We said before that much was still necessary before all the 
problems of Wisconsin archeology could be elucidated, but enough 
is known to justify a study of the general data at our, disposal 
in its relation to the ethnology'of the Winnebago — for it is to them 
that we wish to confine ourselves entirely — and from the point 
of view of a few of the more important archeological problems in- 
volved. 

The large number of mounds covering Wisconsin was noticed 
many years ago. Many explanations were given but, as these were 
in almost all cases individual attempts to account for them in any 
manner that would satisfy the logical sense of the investigator, 
they need not detain us here. Of course, when the " mound- 
builder " theory was in the ascendancy, the mounds fitted in ad- 
mirably with the general scheme of things, especially since the 
inhabitants of the area where they were found professed to have no 
knowledge of their meaning. But the one thing that always puzzled 
investigators was the peculiar nature of their distribution and their 
enormous number. 

The first really serious study of them was made by I. A. Lapham 
in 1850, and his work is of considerable importance still by reason 
of the admirable plats of mounds long since levelled. The next 
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discussion is that to be found in Cyrus Thomas' " Report on the 
Mound Explorations," 1 but he makes no attempt to explain them. 
Our first accurate knowledge dates from the inception of the 
Wisconsin Archeologist in 1901. Any attempt to study the ar- 
cheology of Wisconsin will necessarily have to be based upon the 
material there published. An extremely useful and suggestive 
summary of the data has been made by A. B. Stout. This little 
pamphlet and that on the Koshkonong region 2 by the same author 
have served as the basis of this article, as far as the data on the 
mounds are concerned. 

The nature and significance of the mounds offer perhaps the 
most interesting archeological problems of Wisconsin, but they are 
by no means the only ones nor will their solution alone furnish all 
the light necessary for forming an approximately accurate picture 
of " pre-historic " Wisconsin, if we may indeed regard them as 
prehistoric. We should still have to investigate the distribution 
of pottery , s arrow-points, and copper. The impossibility of an- 
swering any of these questions, apart from their relation to the 
ethnology of the area, will become apparent after the ethnological 
data themselves have been discussed, and it seems best to formulate 
the archeological problems of the Winnebago in connection with 
this brief survey. 

The Winnebago, when first found, were inhabiting the southern 
shore of Green Bay, Wisconsin. Whether, at this time, they 
already extended farther south and west it is impossible to say. The 
traditions speak only of Green Bay as their original habitat. On 
the other shore of Green Bay were the Menominee, who likewise 
have no recollection of ever having lived anywhere else. To the 
northeast, along Door peninsula, were the Potawatomi, unques- 
tionably intruders, who had come by way of Mackinaw. To the 
southwest lay the Sauk and Fox, the closely related Kickapoo, 
and the enigmatic Mascoutin. Finally, to the south lay the Miami. 

1 Twelfth Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethnology, pp. 47-99. 

2 " Prehistoric Earthworks in Wisconsin," Ohio Archeological and Historical 
Quarterly, Jan., 1911; and "The Archaeology of the Lake Koshkonong Region," 
Wisconsin Archeologist, vol. 7, no. 2. 

'Pottery will not be discussed in this article owing to the scanty comparative 
data from the Menominee, Potawatomi, and Sauk and Fox. 
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This seems to have been the distribution of the tribes around Green 
Bay and Lake Michigan at the first advent of the whites. Within 
fifty years of the landing of Nicollet the places are entirely shifted. 
Winnebago villages are found scattered all along the Fox River 
and Lake Winnebago, the Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo are on their 
way farther south and the Potawatomi are in possession of the 
southern shore of Green Bay and the western shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. Later still we find the Winnebago extending all along the 
Wisconsin River and west of it to the Mississippi and, at the same 
time, occupying the territory south of Lake Winnebago through the 
region of the Four Lakes, the shores of Lake Koshkonong and farther 
down along the Rock River into Illinois. Their eastern boundary 
was determined by the Potawatomi. 

This being the distribution of the tribes with whom we are prin- 
cipally concerned, let us now look into the distribution of the mounds 
and archeological relics. Of the three kinds of mounds found in 
Wisconsin the conical and oval ones are the commonest and they 
are met with in practically every county of the state, in which records 
have been made. They have, in addition, been found in Minne- 
sota. The so-called effigy mounds, on the other hand, have never 
been found north of a line running through the southern boundary 
of Lincoln County. They have, however, been found in every 
area which the Winnebago occupied at one time or another, with 
the exception of the eastern shore of Green Bay and the Fox River. 
At the same time they have been discovered in large numbers in 
the counties of Sheboygan, Ozauki, Washington, Waukesha, Racine, 
and Kenosha which, as far as our historical information is con- 
cerned, had never been occupied by the Winnebago. Flint arrow- 
points and pottery shards are found throughout the entire state. 
The distribution of copper implements has not been thoroughly 
investigated as yet, although the present status of our knowledge 
has been ably discussed by C. Brown. 1 To judge from the papers 
of Brown, implements of copper are found pretty generally dis- 
tributed over the state, although certain objects seem to be found 
in greater abundance in some places than in others. 



^'The Native Copper Implements of Wisconsin," in Wisconsin Archeologist, 
vol. 3, no. 2; and "The Native Copper Ornaments of Wisconsin," ibid., vol. 3, no. 3. 
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Summing up then, we can say that the distribution of flint 
arrow-points, pottery shards, and copper implements indicates that 
all the tribes of Wisconsin possessed these objects; that the distri- 
bution of the mounds, however, suggests that the erection of mounds 
belonged to a number of tribes of this area but by no means to all the 
inhabitants of Wisconsin; and that, finally, the more or less limited 
area in which effigy mounds are found suggests the possibility of 
attributing them to one, at best to a limited number, of tribes. 
Wisconsin archeologists have, indeed, insisted repeatedly that the 
effigy mounds are the work of the Winnebago alone but as a matter 
of fact they have never proved it. Ethnologically we shall see that 
this can be demonstrated beyond any doubt. 

It seems to us essential, owing to repeated shifting in the 
positions of the tribes of Wisconsin, to summarize what we know of 
those tribes of whose intrusion we have undoubted proof. This 
will entail the discussion of the Sauk and Fox, the Potawatomi, 
the Miami, and the Ojibwa. Our knowledge of the historical 
migrations of all of these tribes is fair, so that we are in a position 
to compare some of the archeological characteristics of their 
former habitat or habitats with those found in Wisconsin. If 
it will be possible to exclude these Algonkin tribes from any author- 
ship in the mounds, much will be gained. In the same way we 
may point out the relation of these tribes to the other archeological 
features of Wisconsin. 

The Algonkin tribes mentioned above have all been repeatedly 
questioned about the authorship of mounds found in territories 
inhabited by them at one time or another, and they have all pro- v 
fessed entire ignorance, nor has it ever been possible to obtain 
any information that would suggest whether their ancestors 
knew anything about these earthworks. These statements alone 
could hardly be regarded as convincing, for it is by no means certain 
that the questions were always framed in the proper manner, 
and then again it is possible that these Algonkin tribes have for- 
gotten about them. However, this statement, taken together with 
the fact that over the vast area covered by Central Algonkin tribes 
in Canada very few traces of mounds have been found, justifies 
the inference that in their original habitat, at least, these tribes 
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did not build mounds. The next question that presents itself is, 
whether they did not develop that tendency after their entry into 
Wisconsin? Let us confine ourselves for the present to the conical 
and oval mounds, because the effigy mounds, being confined to a 
restricted area, must be treated separately. 

A large part of the territory in Wisconsin occupied by Algonkin 
tribes was before them held by the Dakota. It is, however, 
extremely doubtful whether all the territory on which mounds are 
found was formerly Siouan. Nevertheless it must be regarded as 
rather significant that by far the largest number of mounds are 
found in an area that was in former times undoubtedly Siouan 
and that one type of mound extends into Minnesota over an area 
at one time unquestionably Siouan. We may therefore say that a 
survey of the Algonkin area shows that the finding of mounds in 
regions where the Algonkin are intruders is always correlated with 
a former habitation of the Siouan people. We may consequently 
infer that some Siouan tribe or tribes were the authors of the mounds, 
or that some of the Algonkin tribes erected them after their 
arrival in Wisconsin. In this case, provided the small number of 
mounds found north of Wausau is not due to insufficient surveys, 
it is probable that, if they are not of Siouan origin, they will have to 
be regarded either as a sporadic development or as a result of 
Siouan influence. Personally, we are of the opinion that the first 
alternative is the more acceptable. 

Having thus eliminated the Algonkin tribes from any partici- 
pation in the erection of the mounds, it is next in place to de- 
termine, if possible, what Siouan tribes can positively be associated 
with mound building activities, and, if it can then be established that 
the builders were all of one tribe, whether this activity was an old 
characteristic of that tribe that has since been abandoned or whether 
it has persisted into historical times, i. e., until after the coming of 
the whites. 

We have no evidence that any Siouan tribes ever inhabited 
Wisconsin except the Winnebago and Dakota. The members of 
the Cegiha group (Omaha, Ponca, Osage, Kansa, and Kwapa) as 
well as those of the Tciwere group (Oto, Iowa, and Missouri) have 
persistent legends to the effect that they formerly occupied land near 
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some large lake (presumably Lake Michigan) and that they were 
formerly a part of the Winnebago. Yet, when encountered by the 
first white travellers these tribes no longer inhabited Wisconsin. 
The language of the Tciwere, however, is so closely related to the 
Winnebago that there seems no doubt that their separation from 
the latter could not have occurred very long before the coming of 
the whites. 1 In addition to this, the social and ceremonial organ- 
izations of the two groups are markedly alike. Our question then 
is, did these two groups, the Cegiha and the Tciwere, or the Dakota, 
participate with the Winnebago in the building of the mounds? 
Upon interrogation, they declared that they knew only of conical 
mounds and that their knowledge of even these was vague. How- 
ever, this testimony must not be accepted as conclusive, for no 
systematic interrogations have as yet been made. We might, how- 
ever, approach the problem in a different manner and see whether 
the Dakota, Cegiha, or Tciwere built any mounds after they left 
their more eastern habitat. 

According to Thomas, 2 elongate or, as they are now generally 
called, linear, as well as conical mounds, are found in all parts of 
what he calls " the Dakotan area," which embraces North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, the adjoining portions of 
Manitoba, the extreme northeastern corner of Iowa, and a narrow 
strip along the northern boundary of Illinois. According to him 
we have the following distribution of type I, the effigy mounds. 
" Starting on the shore of Lake Michigan a little south of the line 
between Wisconsin and Illinois, it runs westward to the vicinity of 
the Rock river, where it makes a sudden curve southward to include 
an extension down the valley of that river a short distance into 
Illinois. Bending northwest, it strikes the Mississippi very near 
the extreme southwest corner of Wisconsin. Passing a short dis- 
tance into Iowa, it bends northward, including about two counties 
in this state and the extreme southeastern county of Minnesota. 
Thence, recrossing the Mississippi a little north of Lacrosse, it 
continues in a nearly direct line to the head of Green Bay; thence 
south along the shore of Lake Michigan to the starting point." 

1 The similarity extends not only to specific points in grammar but even to specific 
resemblances in vocabulary. 

1 12th Ann. Rep. Bur. Amer. Ethn., 530-540. 
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Since Thomas' description the northern boundary has been ex- 
tended to a line running through Eland Junction. 

There is one significant thing about this distribution; it coincides 
absolutely with the various habitats of the Winnebago. 

The distribution of the elongate mounds is broader than that 
of the effigy, including in addition to the above territory an area 
as far south as the latitude of Peoria, northward along the Souris 
River, and westward probably as far as the valley of the Yellow- 
stone, i. e. practically over the entire extent of territory occupied 
by Siouan tribes. 

The distribution of the conical mounds which must in general 
be regarded as burial mounds is coextensive with the Dakotan 
area of Thomas. We include in this class also the rows or lines of 
conical mounds, the so-called composite type. 

As might have been expected, attempts were early made to 
see in the different types of mounds indications of different archeo- 
logical ages. Even Thomas, who was generally very careful, be- 
lieved that one may be justified in concluding " that there has 
been a gradual transition during the mound building age from one 
form to another and that, apparently, this change has been from 
the more complicated and massive to the simple, conical tumuli, 
ending with groups of this type, showing no decided tendency to any 
specific arrangement, as in this last type, we find evidences of the 
most recent construction." 1 If ever the danger of treating arche- 
ology apart from ethnology led to the most ludicrous assumption, 
it was in this case,- as we shall subsequently see. 

The foregoing survey must convince everyone that the linear 
and conical mounds, at least, were unquestionably constructed by 
the Winnebago and Dakotan tribes and that the participation of 
the Cegiha and Tciwere branches of the Siouan family is extremely 
doubtful, unless we assume that they lost this cultural character- 
istic as soon as they began migrating westward. Our survey must 
likewise be regarded as demonstrating clearly the fact that the 
effigy mounds were built by the Winnebago. For if they were 

"Lapham, quoted by Thomas, has the following "ages": first and oldest, the 
animal forms and the great works of Aztalan; second, the conical mounds built for 
sepulchral purposes, which come down to a very recent period, etc. 
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built by any other tribe it would certainly be remarkable that this 
art should have been forgotten as soon as that tribe left Wis- 
consin. 

Thus far we have been approaching the subject of mounds from 
the purely general archeological point of view. Let us now see 
what results we can obtain from the ethnological view-point. 

No systematic inquiries were made among living Winnebago 
as to the possible significance of the various types of mounds until 
1.908. In obtaining notes on social organization the writer was 
told incidentally that it had been customary not very long ago to 
erect near the habitation of each clan an effigy of their clan animal. 
Subsequently, upon a more systematic inquiry, it was discovered 
that not only were such effigy mounds erected near clan habitations, 
but also on every plantation owned by a certain clan. In other 
words, these effigies were, to all intents and purposes, property 
marks. Similar effigies are found in porcupine-quill work, on the 
war bundles, and on the woven bags still used by the older Winne- 
bago in Wisconsin. This interpretation has been so fully corrobo- 
rated that there can be no possible doubt about it. The age of the 
mounds thus shrivels down considerably. Of course some may have 
been erected long ago, but it is quite evident that the effigy mounds 
found near the Mississippi, now since we have shown that only 
the Winnebago could have been their authors, must have been 
erected during the eighteenth century, as the Winnebago did not 
reach this region before that time. 

In connection with the effigy mounds two things will have to be 
explained, namely why there are no mounds of this type near Red 
Banks, Green Bay, and why there are so many directly south of 
this region along the eastern shore of Lake Michigan, a territory 
in which the Winnebago have no recollection of ever having lived. 
The first question is very difficult to answer. There is still the 
possibility that some mounds may yet be discovered and again 
it is possible that all have been levelled. Considering the persist- 
ency with which they have held on to the custom of mound building 
during their forced migrations since the eighteenth century, even 
when they lived in places for only a short time, the absence 
of any mounds in their legendary place of origin suggests the 
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possibility that they never lived near Green Bay. 1 This infer- 
ence has, indeed, been drawn, not, however, from a study of the 
archeological but from that of the historical sources, by Mr P. V. 
Lawson. 2 In this paper the writer tries to prove that all the old 
sources point to Doty Island, situated in Fox River, at the foot 
of Lake Winnebago, as the place where Nicollet first met the Win- 
nebago. Whatever the merits of the case may be, it is certain that, 
according to the Winnebago themselves, their original home was 
Green Bay. Into this tradition, many legendary details have, 
of course, been woven and it seems to us that the presumption of 
evidence favors Green Bay, yet in spite of this fact the complete 
absence of what seems to have been such a characteristic feature of 
Winnebago culture as effigy mounds, does suggest a possibility 
that the Green Bay settlement represented just the northernmost 
point of extension of the tribe. The large settlements found 
along Lake Winnebago so soon after Nicollet's landing, make it 
reasonably certain that the Winnebago had been there before 
his arrival in Wisconsin. 

We will also have to assume that the Winnebago erected the 
effigy mounds along the western shore of Lake Michigan, in an area 
that, since the coming of the whites, has been occupied suc- 
cessively by the Miami and Potawatomi. This would indicate that 
the Winnebago originally came, in a compact mass, from the South. 
They, however, have no recollection of this fact and it must indeed 
have taken place many centuries ago. This is, of course, only an 
hypothesis, but, as the exact landing place of Nicollet is open to 
some doubt, the archeological data, or rather absence of data, 
justifies a non-committal attitude. 

In the above paragraph we have assumed that the effigy mounds 
along the western bank of Lake Michigan were the work of the 
Winnebago, as there seems to be no other reasonable explanation 
of them. If it were possible to interrogate the Miami on this point, 
much would certainly be gained. 

1 The absence of any mention of them in early records has no significance, for even 
late into the nineteenth century, in regions where it seems incredible that they 
could have escaped notice, no mention is ever made of them by early travellers. 

* "The Habitat of the Winnebago," in the Proceedings of the State Historical Society 
of Wisconsin, 1906. Mr. A. C. Neville in a previous paper published in the Proceedings 
of 1905 sought to establish the thesis of a Green Bay home from the same data. 
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There is no necessity for discussing the types of effigy mounds in 
detail in this paper. A good discussion will be found in Stout's 
article. But it may be in place to note the absence of effigies of 
some clans, as well as to correct what appear to be mistaken identi- 
fications of others. 

There are three kinds of clan animals that have not been found 
as mound effigies, namely the wolf, the buffalo, and the fish. It 
is just possible that the mound found near the asylum grounds 
near Madison, Wis., is intended to represent a wolf, but, even if this 
could be established, it would not explain the apparent absence of 
any more examples of one of the more important Winnebago clans. 
There is a large number of effigies that, for want of a better name, 
most Wisconsin archeologists have called " turtle " mounds. 1 No 
explanations can be offered of these peculiar effigies, if they are 
effigies, unless they are attempts to picture fish or unless they are 
altered water spirit mounds. The Winnebago had no turtle clan 
but the turtle plays an all-important part in their mythology. In 
all probability, the effigies of the clans not found today have disap- 
peared or have been levelled. 

Perhaps the most peculiar effigy mounds are the famous man 
mounds of which only two examples are in existence; and the 
so-called " intaglios." Good descriptions of both types have been 
given. 2 

The two man mounds have generally been regarded as inex- 
plicable or connected with some prehistoric rite, and it consequently 
seemed useless to attempt any explanation. As there seemed to be 
no reason why these mounds might not fall into the same category 
as the clan mounds, the writer took the opportunity of inquiring 
about them among the older Winnebago. A number of the people 
asked knew nothing about them but fortunately two very old 
members of the tribe interpreted them as soon as they were described 
as representations of the warrior or hawk clan. 3 As this clan be- 
longs to the bird " phratry," no one had ever looked for any but 

1 The various types are shown in Stout's paper cited before. 

s "The Preservation of the Man Mound," in vol. 7, no. 4 of the Wisconsin Arche- 
ologist, and "The Intaglio Mounds of Wisconsin," in vol. 9, no. 1, of the same journal; 
both papers by C. E. Brown. 

» The warrior clan is always pictured in this way. 
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bird emblems. It seems to us, that this is the explanation of these 
hitherto enigmatic " man " mounds. Only one possible adverse 
criticism could possibly be made and that would be to regard the 
above as a folk explanation. But, if we accept the explanations 
of the other effigy mounds as justified, then we will have to accept 
this explanation likewise. 

In discussing the " intaglio " mounds, the writer must confess 
that he has not succeeded in obtaining any information at all about 
them from the Indians. We do not therefore wish to throw out 
more than a suggestion as to their possible meaning. " The intaglio 
effigies," to quote Mr Brown, " may be described as being the reverse 
of the ordinary effigy mounds. They are excavated out of the soil in- 
stead of erected upon it, the earth removed from the shallow excava- 
tion being heaped up with care along the edges and giving form and 
prominence to the animal shapes depicted." 1 The. Winnebago 
frequently placed symbols referring to water deities under water, 
and, as ten of the twelve intaglios that have been described belong 
unquestionably to the Water Spirit clan, it may have been 
customary to keep these " intaglios " filled with water. Unfortu- 
nately the discovery of two supposedly bear " intaglios " militates 
against this suggestion. However, according to the Bear clan 
legends, the originators of that clan came from the water, as did 
likewise those of the Wolf and Buffalo clans. Speculation is, 
however, useless and we will have to do what we can to elicit 
whatever the modern Winnebago still remember about these strange 
features of Winnebago archeology. 

We will now proceed to what is unquestionably the most unsatis- 
factory problem of our area; namely the nature and significance of 
the so-called linear mounds. 

The various types have been best described by A. B. Stout and 
we will do best to quote him in extenso : 

" The principal classes of linear mounds are as follows: 

" The pure linear type is a straight, wall-like mound of uniform 
width and height. They are usually about two and a half feet in 
height and from ten to twenty feet in width. Some are so short 
that they approach the oval and platform mound types, while the 
longest are over nine hundred feet in length. 

1 Cf. Wisconsin Archeologisl, vol. 9, no. 1, p. 6. 
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" The straight-pointed linear is usually of considerable length 
and differs from the pure linear, as given above, in having one end 
tapering to a long drawn out point. 

" Club shaped linears are frequently found and kidney shaped 
linears are not wanting. 

" The various linear types described above are sometimes modi- 
fied by an enlargement at one end. This ranges from a low, 
flattened enlargement to a rounded well built conical mound. 
Various projections or appendages to some of the linear forms give 
figures that shade toward effigies proper. These types of linear 
mounds are mingled in the mound groups as shown in the various 
group plats. 

" Besides the types already discussed there are peculiar combi- 
nations and composite mounds which do not admit of any rational 
explanation." 1 

Many explanations have been given by investigators and, 
for that matter, by the Indians themselves of the significance of 
these linear mounds. Not only is it necessary to account for the 
peculiar and manifold shapes but for the equally strange combina- 
tions into which they have entered. With regard to the latter 
type, Stout refuses even to suggest an interpretation and dismisses 
them with words quoted from Fowke's dictum regarding the 
anomalous earth structures of Ohio, that " the builders of such 
figures probably knew what they were about, but we cannot even 
guess at their thoughts or intentions." Stout, however, takes a 
determined stand with regard to the linear mounds proper and inter- 
prets them as having been constructed for the purpose of symbol- 
izing inanimate things and consequently as really conventionalized 
effigies. This seems to him the only satisfactory explanation. 
" It is evident," he says, " that there are intermediate or transitional 
forms between the linears and the pure effigy types with which 
they are mingled." 2 The existence of linear mounds extending 
westward into Minnesota and Manitoba, far beyond the limits of 
the effigy type, he admits, but he does not believe it necessary either 
to regard these latter as effigies or to change his interpretation of 

l Ohio Arch, and Hist. Society Quar., Jan. 1910, pp. 22-23. 
2 Ibid., 24-26. 
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the significance of the former, a proceeding that, we must admit, is 
somewhat puzzling. Stout's interpretation is indeed a purely 
arbitrary one. Whereas his identification of the effigy mounds was 
based upon information obtained directly from some Winnebago 
Indians, that of the linears was based upon what he thought was the 
necessity of the case. As far as we know, he made no attempt to 
find out what the Indians knew about them. 

The writer had occasion to yisit the Wittenberg Indians during 
the summer of 191 1 for the Bureau of American Ethnology and made 
it a point to interrogate as many Indians as possible concerning 
these mounds, and obtained a number of answers. All the Winne- 
bago questioned claimed that the mounds had been erected by their 
ancestors, some even within the memory of their fathers, but no 
unanimity could be obtained as to their use. By far the largest num- 
ber of individuals, however, insisted that these linears were defensive 
works behind which they would dodge during battle. These must 
not be confused with anything in the nature of breastworks 
or " fortifications." They claimed that they ought to be found in 
great numbers along Lake Koshkonong, because it was there that a 
terrific struggle had once been waged by the Winnebago against 
some hereditary enemy. As a matter of fact, according to Stout, 
in the small area of 31 sq. miles around that lake, no less than 
481 linear mounds have been found and, if we take into considera- 
tion the fact that but fifty miles to the northwest, in the Sauk 
County area, 734 were found, we have within a radius of 231 sq. 
miles an enormous number of linear mounds. Whether the large 
number of mounds has anything to do with the statements of the 
Indians, is, however, doubtful. These two areas have, however, 
at the same time yielded an enormous number of effigy and conical 
mounds, 225 of the former and 646 of the latter, and the conclusion 
that forces itself on our minds, is that we have here the seat of a 
large number of Winnebago settlements. The linear mounds seem 
therefore to be characteristic features of some villages. A similarly 
large number of linears seems to exist in Crawford County according 
to the older investigations of Lapham. It may be possible that a 
continuation of the systematic and thorough studies made in Sauk 
County and Lake Koshkonong by Stout, will bring to light many 
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such linear areas closely associated with village sites. Many more 
that existed may perhaps have been destroyed and so we may never 
be in the thoroughly satisfactory position of actually proving the 
existence of such a correlation. This is exceedingly to be regretted, 
for the establishment of such a correlation would have been a fact 
of considerable significance. However, whether we accept this 
correlation as universal or not we will have to admit, at the same 
time, that there are numerous examples of linear mounds scattered 
over the " Dakotan " area, that can not possibly be brought into 
connection with village sites. We do know that numerous battles 
occurred, both along Lake Koshkonong and along the Mississippi, 
and that it would require no manipulation of the facts to interpret 
the mounds in the manner suggested above by so many Winnebago. 
But it might justifiably be asked, why these peculiar shapes? It 
is hard to suppose that they were of any importance in warfare. 

As opposed to the above view, various interpretations have 
been advanced at different periods, the principal one being that 
of Peet who regarded them as game drives. But this explanation 
is purely arbitrary. 

Although their interpretation as defensive works seems to be by 
far the most popular one, as we said before, two other explanations 
were obtained, one to the effect that they were the bases of lodges, 
and the other that some, at least, were snake effigies. There can 
be no doubt, we think, that, in reality, we are dealing with a number 
of problems here, and that some linears will unquestionably have to 
be regarded as snake effigies, to judge from their likeness to the snake 
effigies that various Indians have sketched and showed the writer. 
With regard to the other suggestion, even in spite of the fact that 
they had a name for the projections that are often found at one end 
of the linears and which would identify them as wood houses (na n 
tci), it seems best to be sceptical. The enormous length of some 
of the mounds hardly seems to support such an interpretation. It 
was claimed that the reason mounds were selected as bases was 
because water could thus be most easily shed. In connection with 
the interpretation of the linears as lodge bases, it might be in place 
to add that the Winnebago, even as late as i860, claim to have 
erected earth lodges. Every Indian questioned in Wisconsin 
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was positive about this. According to their description, the earth 
was excavated for some depth, the lodge proper being of various 
sizes and shapes and always provided with a long, often zigzag, 
entrance. The purpose of this zigzag was to make access difficult. 
The roof was made of heavy logs of wood, covered with earth 
and never projected far above the earth. If such was an old and 
favorite custom of constructing lodges and if it was still practiced 
as late as i860, even if for a special purpose, the first question that 
naturally suggests itself is, where are the indications of these former 
earth lodges? May not many of the linears be the remains of them ? 
With this possibility in mind we repeatedly asked the older men 
the question, but could not obtain any satisfactory confirmation. 
A more systematic investigation than was possible at that time is 
to be undertaken by Mr Lamere of Winnebago, Nebraska, and it 
is hoped that more definite information will then be forthcoming. 

Before summing up our knowledge concerning these linears we 
wish to dwell again on Mr Stout's view. In order to account for 
the mounds under discussion he assumes that they are " con- 
ventionalized " effigies. Conventionalization is, however, a method 
of artistic expression exceedingly rare among the Winnebago and 
it is extremely hard to imagine that it should have been absent in 
all their old bead and porcupine-quill work, as well as in their woven 
fabrics and nevertheless develop in connection with their clan 
effigies. There is a possibility that some of the linears may either 
be very crude or hurriedly constructed effigies or, and this is more 
likely, that they may be effigy mounds that have been changed 
through the influences of weather and general climatic conditions 
as well as to a smaller extent by human hands, factors that have 
been neglected altogether tod much in this connection, especially 
in the interpretation of what appear to be anomalies. From this 
point of view it would be suggestive to compare some of the so- 
called " turtle " effigies with the water-spirit or " panther " type, 
on the one hand, and with the linears, on the other. It is perhaps 
such " transitional " forms that have led Stout to postulate that 
all linears are effigies. 

Leaving the " composite " linears to be discussed together with 
the conical mounds we may sum up as follows. 
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The linears may be either effigies, in part representing the 
snake clan, or they may be, in part, altered or mutilated or crude 
effigies; or they may be the bases of lodges or the earth coverings 
of earth lodges. We have the authority of numerous Indians that 
some are snake effigies; that any of them are " altered," etc., mounds 
is a possible interpretation from our data but has never been con- 
firmed by the Indians themselves; that, lastly, they are in some way 
connected with the dwellings of the Winnebago, has been stated by 
a number of Indians, but it must await further evidence before it 
can be accepted. 

The conical mounds need not detain us long, as there seems 
to be little doubt that they were used for the most part as burial 
mounds. Whether, however, they were in all cases constructed 
for that purpose may be seriously doubted, for, in some cases, the 
burials present undoubted evidences of being intrusive in character. 
A few ethnological notes may be in place here. Only chiefs were 
buried in mounds of the general or of the stone-chamber type. 
Ordinary individuals were not buried in mounds at all, although 
this varied, and a slight layer of earth would often be thrown over 
the grave. A considerable amount of data was obtained that will 
unquestionably lead to modifications of our interpretation of the 
conical mounds as constructed exclusively for burial purposes. It 
was maintained, for instance, that some were used as platforms 
from which to address the people; that others, again, were used as 
mounds or " stations " in the game of lacrosse; and finally that very 
many were the bases of lodges. We have, then, an apparent exten- 
sion of the uses of the conical mounds which ought to entail an 
entire revision of our classification of these structures, and which 
ought to emphasize the need of greater care in interpreting all those 
mounds where human remains are found, as primarily burial 
mounds. 

The composite type of mound, characterized by the union of a 
conical and of a linear mound or by the union of a number of each, 
was interpreted by Winnebago questioned as lodge bases connected 
with one another, the conical mound being the base of the lodge and 
the " linear " mound acting as a sort of connecting passage way. 
The Indians seemed far more positive and certain in this identi- 

AM. ANTH. N. S., 13 — 35 
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fication than in that of the linears, and there seems no reason why 
their statements should — for the present at least — be entirely 
ignored. As in the case of the linears, the Indians claimed that the 
purpose of using mounds as lodge bases was because they facilitated 
the shedding of water. It must be remembered that the shedding 
of water played an important part in the life of woodland Indians 
and may very well have influenced their method of building lodges. 
In olden times houses were often built on a scaffold with that 
particular object in view and with the kindred object of preventing 
excessive dampness. 

The so-called earthworks of Aztalan can not be discussed here. 
An excellent summary is given in Stout's paper referred to above. 

Apart from the mounds the objects of greatest archeological 
interest are: first the distribution of copper implements, secondly 
the material used in the manufacture of articles of general use, 
and thirdly the distribution of the flint and other arrow-heads. 

In all likelihood almost all the copper found in Wisconsin comes 
from the aboriginal copper workings at Isle Royale, Keweenaw, 
Ontonagon, and elsewhere in the Lake Superior district. "A 
provisional description of the territory in which the greatest number 
of such artifacts has been found up to the present time, may be 
given as extending from about the middle of Milwaukee County, 
northward along the west shore of Lake Michigan to Door County, 
thence westward to the Wisconsin River or slightly beyond, thence 
southward along this stream to Dane County and eastward to 
Milwaukee County, the starting point. Embraced within this 
territory are the extensive lake shore village sites, from which 
thousands of articles have already been recovered, and certain 
well known sites in Green Lake and adjoining counties, the Rush 
Lake and similarly productive regions." 1 

The region thus described embraces the Winnebago territory 
it is true, but this is also the territory subsequently occupied by 
some of the Central Algonkin tribes. It does not, it appears, follow 
the line of Winnebago migrations farther than the Wisconsin 
River to the west or farther than the southern boundary of Dane 
County to the south or southwest. No one has to our knowledge 

1 Brown in the Wisconsin Archeologist, vol. 3, no. 2, p. 58. 
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ever been able to obtain any information from the Winnebago 
that could in any way connect them with the authorship of any 
of the copper implements that were unquestionably in use among 
them when the whites first came and the remains of which are 
found associated with old village sites. The writer's experience 
has been the same. However, almost all the Indians denied that 
they had ever used copper before the arrival of the early French 
traders. We must consequently accept the view that for the Win- 
nebago, at least, the problem connected with the occurrence of cop- 
per implements is not whether the Winnebago made them, but how 
they came to obtain them. The solution of this problem would 
be immensely facilitated if we had accurate knowledge of the dis- 
tribution of copper among the Sauk, Fox, and Kickapoo, and if we 
were in a position to tell whether they had copper before their 
arrival in Wisconsin or not. We might then be in a better position 
to decide whether the Winnebago obtained their copper from these 
tribes or from some northern tribe, presumably the Potawatomi 
or Menominee. It is now generally supposed that they actually did 
obtain their copper implements through the intermediation of these 
two last mentioned tribes, although there is no really conclusive 
evidence therefor. That opportunities for transmission of such 
implements through the Menominee or Potawatomi were plentiful 
is unquestioned, and the only problem is whether the systematic 
exchange of copper implements was not conditioned by the appear- 
ance of the white traders. It seems rather hopeless to solve a prob- 
lem of such a nature at this late day, but it might be possible to 
approach the problem in some other way, that might lead to more 
satisfactory results. If the Winnebago did not use copper imple- 
ments of what material were the implements they used made? 
They could have been of either stone or wood. Unfortunately, the 
Winnebago remember very little about the implements used in 
early days and generally insist that they had almost none before 
the advent of the whites. This refers to all implements where 
sharp edges had to be made. They claim that they could have had 
no knowledge of the manner of manufacture before that time. How- 
ever, they mention the fact that they used numerous objects of 
stone even within recent times. Wooden articles of any kind 
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they stoutly maintain have been known among them only since 
their introduction by traders who had obtained them from the 
Menominee and Potawatomi. It seems impossible that this should 
have been the case, and one is inclined to believe that this strong 
insistence upon the influence of the white traders is grossly ex- 
aggerated and a late historical development. Nevertheless they 
seem to remember so many customs of a remote antiquity and 
they have withal maintained their old beliefs so tenaciously until 
recent times that this forgetfulness of some things and not of 
others may really have a deeper meaning. We shall see that their 
forgetfulness with regard to the flint arrow-heads brings up the all 
important question, as to whether these objects are not truly pre- 
historic. As it would, to our mind, have been a relatively easy 
task to " manufacture " all the objects needed in their economic 
life out of antlers, unworked wood, unworked stone, seashells, etc., 
as they claim, may not their forgetfulness, in this case also, have 
some significance? For the present all we can say is that the 
Winnebago know nothing about the manufacture of copper imple- 
ments and insist that they came to them through the intermedia- 
tion of the white traders. The same or similar statements are 
made with regard to the use of " worked " wood of any description. 
We now come to the last problem of Winnebago archeology and 
the one which it seems highly probable will turn out to be the only 
one that can be called strictly archeological, namely the nature and 
meaning of the- numerous flint arrow-heads. They are found all 
over the state, in every nook and corner of Winnebago territory, 
in every stage of manufacture, — and yet the Winnebago of today 
regard them everywhere as the work of earth-worms. Any number 
of Indians assured us that they themselves had seen the worms 
making them. In the few cases where the old men were of a differ- 
ent opinion, we were assured with equal vigor that they were the 
" bones " of the water spirits and consequently holy. Numerous 
myths speak of them in connection with the water spirit. The 
Indians admit that they used them as arrow points but insist 
that in every case they were found in the earth, that in fact 
people were generally blessed with them. Mr Skinner informs me 
that the Menominee, on the other hand, remember very well how 
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they were made. Indeed no such scepticism seems to exist among 
the central and northern Algonkin tribes in general whereas some 
evidence has been obtained from the Oto, Iowa, and Omaha to the 
effect that this same curious belief as to the origin of the arrow- 
points existed among them. Among the Winnebago until re- 
cently three kinds of arrow-points were in use : one, properly not an 
arrow point at all but simply a sharpened arrow, the second con- 
sisting of sharpened portions of pieces of antlers, and the third 
consisting of a turtle claw that had been softened and straightened. 
It has generally been maintained that the presence of regular 
" quarries " absolutely clinched the hypothesis of a Winnebago origin 
for flint arrow-heads, but it seems to us that we would first have to 
prove that in every case where such quarries are found no tribe but 
the Winnebago had ever occupied that territory, because, had any 
Algonkin tribe been there, they might be held as much responsible 
for these quarries as the Winnebago. That they were not used 
within the recollection of the oldest men among the Winnebago, 
is undoubted because this question was repeatedly put to them 
with negative results. A man of eighty would easily be able to 
recollect what his grandfather told him and we would thus have fair 
testimony covering about 1 60 years; and yet all this testimony 
confirms the explanation given above. It seems to us, therefore, 
that it will be best to attach some significance to current belief as 
to the origin of the flint arrow-heads and to assume for the present 
that they were either the work of the prehistoric ancestors of the 
Winnebago or that of some tribe that occupied the territory before 
them, or — but this is extremely unlikely — that they were all Algonkin 
in origin. That they represent the only strictly archeological fea- 
ture of Wisconsin seems to us the most probable interpretation. 

What have, then, become of the " archeological " features of 
Wisconsin? A perfectedly disinterested investigation of the ethno- 
logical data explains satisfactorily almost all the " archeological " 
features, in terms of the culture that was still a living force 60 years 
ago. The mounds, — linear, conical, and effigy, — are not mute 
evidences of a past " mound building epoch," but living, prosaic 
structures erected for purposes which are still remembered by Win- 
nebago of this generation. And so it is with the significance of 
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the copper implements and with the meaning of the arrow-points. 
In other words, a purely detached archeological method of approach 
has created a number of pseudo-archeological problems; and very 
much labor and ability have been wasted in attempts to solve prob- 
lems that never existed. Even in such a recently published paper 
as Stout's " Prehistoric Earthworks of Wisconsin," to which we 
are indebted for an excellent summary, we still find the following 
statement quoted with apparent approval: "From the evidence 
at hand, the occupation of Wisconsin can be classed in but two 
principal periods. The first being the effigy mound-building era, 
during which all classes of earthworks were constructed; second, 
the time elapsing since the custom of erecting imitative earth- 
works ceased." 

There are doubtless many problems of Winnebago archeology 
that still remain to be solved, but it seems imperative before devot- 
ing ourselves to this task to determine what problems are really 
archeological. To what extent this can be accomplished by a pre- 
liminary study of the ethnology of the area in relation to its past 
history, it has been my aim to demonstrate in this paper. 

New York City 



